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MONTHLY 


Affairs of the League. 





lier annual meeting of the League was held in Boston on 

December 12 and 13, 1901. The League convened at 
10 o’clock, with President Daniel C. Gilman in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting having been printed and 
distributed, the reading of the same was, on motion, omitted. 
The annual report of the Council was presented and read by 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte of Maryland, chairman of the 
Council. It was moved that the report be accepted and 
printed with the proceedings of the meeting. 

There were present at the meeting, 11 delegates from 
Baltimore, 30 from Boston, 3 from Buffalo, 11 from Cam- 
bridge, 2 from Chicago, 1 from Geneva, 2 from Hartford, 
Connecticut, 3 from Indiana, 1 from New Haven, 28 from 
New York,8 from the Women’s Auxiliary of New York, 11 
from the Women’s Auxiliary of Massachusetts, 1 from Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, 11 from Philadelphia, 4 from Washington. 
Delegates from 18 reform organizations attended the meeting, 
at the invitation of the League. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President: Daniel Coit Gilman, Maryland. Vice-Presidents: 
Charles Francis Adams, Boston; Joseph H. Choate, New York; 
Grover Cleveland, Princeton; Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge; Henry 
Hitchcock, St. Louis; Henry Charles Lea, Philadelphia ; Seth Low, 
New York; Franklin Mac Veagh, Chicago ; Henry C. Potter, D. D., 
New York; F. J. Ryan, D. D., Philadelphia. Members of the Coun- 
cil: Moorfield Storey, Boston; W. W. Vaughn, Boston; Richard 
Henry Dana, Cambridge ; Morrill Wyman, Jr., Cambridge ; William A. 
Aiken, Norwich, Ct. ; Silas W. Burt, New York ; Charles Collins, New 
York; Richard Watson Gilder, New York ; George McAneny, New 
York ; Samuel H. Ordway, New York; William Potts, New York; 
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Carl Schurz, New York; Everett P. Wheeler, New York; Edward 
Cary, Brooklyn; William G. Low, Brooklyn; Edward M. Shepard, 
Brooklyn; Henry A. Richmond, Buffalo; Charles Richardson, Phila- 
delphia; Herbert Welsh, Philadelphia; R. Francis Wood, Philadel- 
phia; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia ; Charles J. Bonaparte, 
Baltimore ; George A. Pope, Baltimore; Dr. H. O. Reik, Baltimore ; 
John Joy Edson, Washington; F. L. Siddons, Washington ; Charles 
B, Wilby, Cincinnati; Lucius B. Swift, Indianapolis; Henry W. 
Farnam, New Haven; John W. Ela, Chicago; Henry Hitchcock, 
St. Louis; Henry Van Kleeck, Denver, 

At a subsequent meeting of the Council, Mr. Charles J. 
Bonaparte, of Maryland, was elected chairman, 

The reports of committees, the papers read, and the 
addresses delivered before the meeting, afford a very full re- 
view of the situation of civil service reform throughout the 
country. Among the most important of these were :— Reports 
of local Associations; Baltimore, Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte; 
Chicago, John W. Ela; Buffalo, Frederick Almy; New 
Haven, Prof. Farnam; District of Columbia, F. L. Siddons; 
Indiana, H. J. Milligan; New York, George McAneny; 
and Pennsylvania, R. Francis Wood: Reports on Depen- 
dencies, covering the Philippines service, and Porto Rico; 
a paper by Mr. Everett P. Wheeler on “ How to Snecialize 
Civil Service Examinations most Effectively;” a paper by 
Edward Cary,on “The Merit System and the Higher 
Offices ;” an address by the Hon. Carl Schurz on Civil 
Service Reform; an address by Mrs. Schieffelin of New 


York, on the Women’s Auxiliary in New York; an address 
by Mrs. Whitman on the Women’s Auxiliary in Massachu- 
setts; an address by Dr. Gilman, on the Merit System; an 
address by Hon. John R. Procter, president of the Federal 
Commission, chiefly upon the situation in the Philippines. 
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Remarks were also made by Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell, on 
the Philippines; by Mr. William A. Corwine, on the Con- 
sular Service; by Hon. William Dudley Foulke on the Census 
Bureau and Veterans’ Preference Bill; and by Mr. H. A. 
Garfield, on the Consular Service. 

The report of the meeting will soon be in print, and 
should be read by all those interested in the cause of civil 
service reform. 


ITHOUT exaggeration and without 
sentiment it must be admitted that 
the outlook for the proper adminis- 

tration of the civil service laws of the country is better at the 
beginning of this year, 1g02, than it has ever been before, and 
those who are working for civil service reform, local or 
national, are encouraged. Some voices have been raised in 
warning against over-confidence, but in the kind of work in 
which the friends of civil service reform are engaged, nothing is 
more helpful than the enthusiasm inspired by actual results. 

In President Roosevelt we have aman who is pledged to 
the merit system, who understands it and knows the methods 
of those who try to evade it and to “beat the law” for their 
personal advantage. There is a general belief that the Presi- 
dent would veto any act calculated to render the law weaker, 
or to withdraw its application from any class of officials. 
This in itself, is bound to act as a check upon Congress, and 
make it less likely that any such legislation will be sent up 
for signature. 

In his message the President said: “The merit system of 
making appointments is, in its essence as democratic and 
American as the common school system itself,” and by his 
actions in such cases as have come up since his inauguration 
he has adhered to the system. 

To the President, in connection with the Commission, is 
due the credit for the changes effected by amendments to the 
civil service rules promulgated since November 18, 1901. 
Among the most important of these changes are: (1) The re- 
storation to the classified service of some 1,600 positions in 
the War Department which had been removed from it by an 
order of May 29, 1899. By this order the employees in 
question had been exempted from the rules, and their positions 
made subject to qualifications to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of War. By reason ofthis provision, however, very few 
changes were made among this class of employees, and so far 
as we have learned little damage was done. The restoration 
was made by striking out those clauses in Rule III which 
exempted officials in the Quartermaster’s, Medical, Ordnance 
and Engineer Departments. (2.) The amendment to Rule 
VIII, approved December 11, 1901, which provides that the 
Commission on being informed of a violation of the civil 
service rules may convey notice of the fact to the head of the 
department in which the violation took place. It is then the 
duty of the head of such department to take action looking 
toward the removal of the improperly appointed person. If 
the removal is not made within thirty days, the Commission 
is to notify the disbursing officer, and the disbursing officer is 
to stop the offender’s salary. Thisrelieves the President from 
the necessity of taking personal action on every violation of 
the rules, and provides a necessary automatic check upon the 
actions of the departments. (3) The amendment to Section 
4 of Rule II, issued November 27, which extended the civil 
service regulations to all the employees of the rural free-deliv- 
ery service. Carriers were for the time being excepted, 
until the service should be in operation. Since the issue of 
the order the Commission and General Superintendent 
Matchem of the Post Office Department, have prepared 
a plan which has finally been agreed uponand formally 
approved of by the Postmaster General and the Civil Service 
Commission. It will go into effect on February 2. 


The Federal 
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THE REMOVAL OF COLLECTOR NUNN. 


One of the President’s first special acts this year, and one 
which is significant, because it was done with the intention of 
making an example of an old-time offender, was the removal 
of David A. Nunn, collector of Internal Revenue in the dis- 
trict of Nashville. As long ago as 1897, Nunn’s removal had 
been urged by the Civil Service Commission. An investi- 
gation was held, by a representative, of the Commission which 
lasted from October 6 to 9,in 1897. It was shown that on 
the date Mr. Nunn took office, July 31, there were 20 em- 
ployees, exclusive of storekeepers and gaugers, in the district. 
Mr. Nunn immediately removed two deputy collectors and 
three stamp deputies, whose positions he treated as excepted ; 
four field deputies, and one temporary field deputy, whose 
positions were held to be temporary. No charges were made 
against the latter, and the vacancies were filled without regard 
to the rules in the matter of examination and certification. 
The collector, when examined, testified very frankly as to his 
motive for making these removals. He said, among other 
things: 


I am a Republican, and much prefer having Republicans associated 
with me in the administration of my office. When I took charge I was 
confronted with an office full of Democrats. I came in with the deter- 
mination to put Republicans in every position possible keeping within 
the bounds of the law as I construed the law The employees 
dismissed by me are all Democrats, and the men who took their places are 
all Republicans. 


The Commission recommended Nunn’s removal in a 
letter addressed to the Secretary of State in November, 1897, 
but no action was taken upon it. Again in 1898, complaint was 
made against him to Secretary Gage, of having conducted a 
civil service examination unfairly, and of appointing, on the 
results, his son, among others, on the office staff. At the in- 
stance of the Commission the Secretary ordered a re-examin- 
ation.’ The order was not obeyed, and the Secretary was 
urged by the Commission to dismiss the appointees on the 
ground of disobedience. An order to show cause was issued 
why the employees in question should not be dismissed, and 
to this they answered that if they were to allow themselves to 
be re-examined they would be obliged to admit that they had 
been wrong doers from the beginning. Apparently their reasons 
were accepted, for nothing more was done until Mr. Roose- 
velt became President. He investigated the case, and called 
for Nunn’s resignation. 


THE REMOVAL OF E. S. MACLAY. 


The removal of Edgar S. Maclay from the position of 
special laborer in the Storekeeper’s Office of the Brooklyn 


Navy Yard is more difficult to justify. When his resignation 
was asked for, Maclay immediately addressed a communication 
to the Civil Service Commission, asking (1) whether the 
President had the right to demand the resignation of a civil 
service employee in the classified list, and (2) whether the 
President had the “power to cause the dismissal of a civil 
employee without preferring charges in writing, and giving the 
same employee an opportunity in which to make a defense.” 
To this John R. Procter, president of the Commission, replied 
to the effect that it was “contrary to the practice of the Com- 
mission to undertake to answer hypothetical questions,” and 
stated, “ your separation from the service according to the 
facts in your case as they appeared in the public press, was 
made upon the order of the Secretary of the Navy, in whom 
the power of removal rests. The demand for your resignation 
followed by your removal upon the direction of the President, 
through the Secretary of the Navy, was not in violation of the 
civil service act and rules, in view of the well-known facts in 
your case. The object of the rule requiring notice and a 
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hearing was to prevent political removals upon secret charges. 
No issue of this kind is involved in this case.” The rule in 
question is as follows: 


No removal shall be made from the competitive classified service ex- 
cept for just cause and for reasons given in writing; and the person 
sought to be removed shall have notice and be furnished a copy of such 
reasons, and be allowed a reasonable time for personally answering the 
Same In writing. 

The method employed in removing Maclay was unfortu- 
nate. Assuming that Maclay’s historical writings rendered 
him unfit for the duties of his position, there was at hand a 
regular and unobjectionable method of removing him, under the 
rules. Itis to be regretted that this method was not followed, 
and it is to be hoped that the method which was adopted will 
not be taken as a precedent for future action. 

Porto Rico. I pesmi of the civil service in the Island.— 
ne report that president John R. Procter was 
on his way to Porto Rico, is denied from Washington. Some 
other representative of the Commision will be sent. Two 
classes of positions exist in Porto Rico, Federal positions and 
p sitions in the local government, the positions cor:espond- 
ing to those existing in any ot the States. There was a 
general agreement when the military government of the Island 
was superseded by civil government on May 1, 1g00, that the 
provisions of the civil service act and rules extended automati- 
cally to all Federal positions which would be classified if they 
were in the United States. There were no formal orders of 
classification, except in the case of the Treasury Department, 
which issued a circular on July 5, 1900, arranging the officers 
and employees under the Treasury Department in Porio Rico 
in classes, this classification being similar to that contained in 
Rule XIII of the civil service rules. The War Department 
reported 17 clerks and messengers as classified in the Island. 
The Treasury Department reported gg employees classified in 
the Customs service, and 26 in the Light-house service; and 
the Post Office Department reported 54 clerks and carriers 
classified in the Post Office service at three post offices. 

The examination to be held will be of the same general 
scope as those held in the United States, and the successful 
competitors will be eligible for appointment to Federal pos- 
itions in Porto Rico and the United States. It should be 
noted that, at present, the civil service regulations in Porto 
Rico extend only to United States officials employed there. 
There are as yet no municipal or local civil service regulations 
in the Island. 


The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 





New York . 2%¢ New Civil Service Board.—The admin- 
City, istration which came into power in New 

7 York City on January 1, has a_ splendid 
opportunity to fix civil service reform so firmly in the 
popular mind that in future no question as to its ad- 
visability can arise, and at the same time to show the 
country what the merit system can accomplish if a good 
civil service law is properly enforced. To judge from its 
first acts this is what it has set out todo. The Mayor has always 
been an open supporter of the principle, and his heads of de- 
partments have with practical unanimity declared that they will 
carry out the law in spirit and letter. Mayor Low has ap- 
pointed a Civil Service Commission composed of seven mem- 
bers. Under the revised charter the power of the Board to 
conduct investigations has been largely increased. There were 
but three members on the last Civil Service Board. It was be- 
lieved that a large Board could handle this work better than 
asmaller one. Three of the members of the Board, Messrs. 
Willis L. Ogden, Nelson S. Spencer, and William A. Perrine, 
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are members of the Civil Service Reform Association. Of 
these Mr. Ogden, the president of the Board, was for two 
years a member of the Brooklyn Civil Service Commission, 
and Messrs. Spencer and Perrine were, up to the time of their 
appointment, membeis of the Executive Committee of the 
Association. Mr. Spencer, who was also chairman of the 
Committee on Examinations, is familiar with that important 
branch of the system, and Mr. Perrine, who was a member of 
the Committee on Correspondence, has been active in inter- 
esting workingmen in the movement. Alexander ‘I’. Mason 
and William N. Dykman were members of the old Board, and 
in their appointment the Mayor has recognized the impoit- 
ance of the principle of continuity. Theodore M. Banta and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt are new to the werk. The law requires 
that not more than two-thirds of the Board shall be of the 
same political party, and of the seven members of the present 
board Messrs. Spencer, Dykman and Lanta were suj porters 
of Mr. Shepard in the recent municipal cam, aign. 


Mayor Low gave out a statement in regard to these 
appointments, in which he said: “ The Civil Service Com- 
mission is not iptended to be an engine by which the Mayor 
can work out any result he pleases. It is intended rather 
to secure a civil service for the city which, as to its su- 
bordinate places, shall be as suitable as possible.” After 
being sworn in, the new Board met immediately, aid elected 
as its secretary and executive officer, George McAneny, who 
for the last ten years has served the National Civil Service 
Reform League and the Civil Service Reform Association of 
New York, first as assistant secretary for two years, and after- 
wards for eight years as secretary. No better guarantee of 
the purposes of the administration toward civil service reform 
could have been given. The appreciation of Mr. McAneny’s 
services to the cause in his former position, is best expressed 
in a resolution adopted at the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Civil Service Reform Association, hcld December 
23, IQOL: 

Resolved: That we accept, with the keenest regret, the 
resignation of Mr. George McAneny as Secretary of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of New York, such resignation to 
take effect on January 1, 1902; and that in doing so, we 
are bound to express our highest appreciation of the extra- 
ordinary ability, good judgment, fidelity, zeal and efficiency 
with which Mr. McAneny has performed the duties of his 
office, and of the eminent service he has thus rendered to the 
cause of civil service reform, 

The New Administration.—It is too early as yet to pass 
judgment. Some good things have been done. ‘The heads of 
all the departments have announced, in one form or another, 
that they intend to administer their branches of the government 
in accordance with the law, and with economy. Under the new 
charter the Mayor and other members of the Board of Esti- 
mate can reduce the budget at will, except where salaries are 
fixed by law. ‘The Mayor has already reduced many of the 
salaries in his office. 

Comptroller, Edward M. Grout announces that he hopes 
to reduce the expenses of his office by $40,000 a year so that 
the office shall be maintained on the amount allowed by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. The salaries of most 
of the city offices are fixed by law, and the only way in which 
the larger ones can be reduced is by amendment of the laws. 
The budget for 1902. asks for $97.974.504; of this about 

47,000,000 is for salaries, and of these, salaries in the Fire, 
Police and Street Cleaning Departments, and the Department 
of Education, amounting to $32,772,500, are mandatory. 
The margin for reduction is therefore not so large as is gener- 
ally supposed, and is confined to the other departments, in 
which the salaries amount to about $15,000,000. The Comp- 
troller has reduced the salaries in his office by $15,500. In 
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the office of the Commissioner of Charities and Correction, 
the salary list has been cut by about $12,000. 

The Board of Health met on January 2, and of a total of 
1,009 persons, 159 were dropped from the pay roll. Dr. 
Lederle said that the positions of those who had been dropped 
were unimportant, and that the efficiency of the department 
would be in no way impaired by the dismissals. The action 
was necessary to bring the expenses within the appropriation 
for a year, which is $667,012 as against $1,053,990 for last 
year. In these cases, where the employees are laid off for 
lack of employment or appropriation, they are not dismissed 
from the service but are eligible to re-appointment in other 
departments, without re-examination. 

Police Commissioner Partridge has announced that the 
“wardmen” must go. Legally there is no such office as 
wardman ; the title is Precinct Detective. Most of these so- 
called wardmen have been “collectors” for captains. The 
practice has been to allow a captain to take two confidential 
men from precinct to precinct. Before the end of his term ex- 
Commissioner Murphy made 11s “detective-sergeants.” Of 
these 80 were made after Election day. Many of them have 
had no detective experience. x 

It now appears probable that these detective-sergeants, 
will have to fight to hold their positions. The Civil Service 
Commission has advised Commissioner Partridge of its in- 
tention not to authorize the payment of any further salaries 
to the Murphy men until Corporation Counsel Rives has 
reudered an opinion defining their status. It seems likely 
that the outcome will be the remanding of these detective- 
sergeants to patrol duty; that so long as they are left in the 
Detective Bureau they will be entitled to the extra salary, and 
that the Police Commissioner has power to remand them at 
any time. In the meantime the men are at work in the 
precincts. 

The Commissioner of Bridges has announced that a number 
of positions in his department, the salaries of which aggre- 
gate $50,400 have been abolished or will be abolished by 
February 1, 1902. 

On December 23, 1901, Messrs. Cantor, Haffen, Cassidy, 
Swanstrom and Cromwell, Borough Presidents, met at the 
office of the Association to discuss the application of the 
civil service law to their departments, under the altered 
classification brought about by the new Charter. The pith 
of the conference was that the civil service law should be 


rigidly enforced. 
A dispute has arisen over the bearing of 

Oswego, N. Y. the civil service law on appointments under 
the outgoing and incoming administrations. City Attorney 
O’Gorman claims that the present Civil Service Commission 
appointed by Mayor Hall, cannot be removed by Mayor Baker. 
The law reads: “The Mayor may at any time remove any 
municipal civil service commissioner appointed by him” Mr, 
O’Gorman claims that this means that no mayor can remove 
a Civil Service Commissioner appointed by any one else. 

Annual Report of the State Commission.— 
The report shows that 24 more civil-service 
examinations have been held this year than last. In all there 
were 218 examinations, in which 2,853 persons were examined. 
Of these 2,288 were men, and 565 were women; 1,904 persons 
passed the examinations. During the year the cities of 
Lowell, Milton and Quincy voluntarily sought extensions of 
the system from the Massachusetts Commissioners, and the 
Legislature passed an important general act applying the 
civil-service rules to the Police and Fire forces of any town 
of the commonwealth where the act should be accepted by 
the voters. The town of Revere has already accepted the act. 
The Commissioners have made a thorough revision of the 
Massachusetts civil service rules, and the rules as revised 
have been formally approved by the Governor and Council. 
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The New Mayor.—Mayor Patrick A. Collins said 
in his inaugural address, that the heads of depart- 
ments, for whose conduct the law makes the Mayor largely 
responsible, would be instructed to obey the civil service law, 
the laws governing the letting of contracts, and every other 
law and ordinance operating upon the city business. On 
January 8, 1902, Mayor Collins issued his first circular to 
the heads of departments as follows: 


To THE DEPARTMENTS : Heads of departments are directed to make 
all appointments and transfers within the classified service through the 
civil service division of the auditing department, and to see that every 
person entering the emploment of the city on and after January 6, 1902, 
appears personally at the office of the said division, room 7, Old Court 
House, to sign the proper card. Heads of departments will also give im- 
mediate notice to that division, of all suspensions and discharges, in order 
that the proper return may be made promptly to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, 

Heads of departments are also directed to notify their subordinates 
to prevent any impersonation upon the payrolls of the city, and that any 
failure to prevent this will be considered a serious offence. 

The removal of Bertrand T. Wheeler, Superintendent of 

Streets, of Boston.—On the 23d of April, 1901, Superintendent 
Wheeler made requisition on the Civil Service Commissioners 
of Boston for names from which to fill twenty vacancies in the 
position of Inspector in the Paving Division. There were but 
twenty names on the list; and they were certified to the 
Superintendent immediately. At the same time he was in- 
formed that the law required the first twelve vacancies to be 
filled from this list; beyond that, the positions might be filled 
provisionally, under Rule 36, without examination. Wheeler 
reported that he had made the twelve appointments from the 
list as required by law, and proceeded to make further pro- 
visional appointments. Upon investigation it appeared, that 
of the twelve persons reported to have been appointed, nine 
had never been employed or received any notice of their 
appointment; that one (Jas. J. Casey) was dead; and that 
only one upon the entire list (Frank J. Corcoran, No. 15 
upon the list), had actually been employed. Upon these facts 
the Civil Service Commissioners applied to Attorney General 
Knowlton for an opinion. He replied that in his opinion 
Wheeler’s action was illegal, and was a mere device intended 
to evade the law both in spirit and in letter, and that the pro- 
visional appointments so made were illegal. On November 
21 Mr. Wheeler’s resignation was announced. 
IMinois Prospecis of State Civil Service-—Illinois has a 
* State law providing civil service regulations for 
such cities as shall accept it (Chicago and Evanston only have 
done so), but there is no civil service law for State officials. 
John W. Ella, in his report at the annual meeting of the 
League, said: 

‘* There is also a substantial start this year toward civil service re- 
form in the State service. Two of the ablest members of the State 
Board of Charities resigned a few months ago on the ground that the 
recently elected Governor had defaulted in his promise to favor the ap- 
plication of the merit system to employees in State institutions. This 
may not seem to you a substantial start, but it is. 1t has awakened a 
discussion throughout the State, which I predict will end only when 
Illinois has a State civil service law.” 

A number of Chicago gentlemen met at Studebaker Hall 
on November 23, and discussed the need of civil service reform 
in Illinois. The chairman of the meeting said that Gov. Altgeld 
and Gov. Tanner had made a clean sweep of the appointed 
officers in the State, and that Gov. Yates was doing the same 
thing as rapidly as possible. Prof. Graham Taylor said that the 
penal and charitable institutions of the State were almost, if 
not entirely, the worst managed in the country, and similar 
charges were made by others present. 

At the annual meeting of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, a resolution was passed urging the applica- 
tion of “an effective merit lawto all departments of the public 
service of the State.” The Civil Service Committee of that 
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Federation has now offered three prizes, of $25, $15 and $10 
respectively for the best three essays of 1,000 to 1,500 words 
by Seniors in the high schools of the State on “The Civil 
Service, and Why it should be Non-political.” These essays 
must be submitted before June 1 to the Committee on Award. 
The successful essays will be published. 
Chicago The discharge of Luke P. Colleran, Chief of the 
* Detective Force of Chicago.—Luke P. Colleran was 
appointed Chief of the Detective force of Chicago in October, 
1397, soon after the first election of Mayor Harrison. Under 
the pressure of this and other political influence the Civil 
Service Commission decided to set aside the rules requiring 
competitive tests, and to hold a “ Special Oral Examination ” 
for the position of Chief of the Detective Force. No record 


has been kept of this examination. From it Colleran received ° 


a marking “just under One Hundred,” and was appointed. 
He at once appointed a number of Deputies from among the 
local politicians. At about the same time the police began to 
find great difficulty in convicting a certain class of criminals, 
many of whom on being arrested by the Police and brought 
to the Detective Headquarters for examination, were 
“booked” on trifling and irrelevant charges which admitted of 
their being dismissed or released on bonds easily furnished by 
their friends. Last summer a confession made by “ Bloom- 
ington Red” Davis, caused suspicion to centre about Colleran 
and he was put under investigation. The investigation led toa 
trial before the Chicago Commission, upon charges based on 
three cases. 

The first case was that of James Dunlap, who had robbed a 
bank in Wellington, Ill. Dunlap was arrested in Chicago 
with incriminating evidence, consisting of marked coins and 
bills, on his person. It was shown that this evidence had 
been tampered with while in Colleran’s hands. 

The second case was that of Harry Featherstone, a noted 
pick-pocket, arrested in a State Street car while “hustling” a 
passenger. It was shown that Colleran had sent outa re- 
port that Featherstone was not wanted in Chicago when, as a 
matter of fact, he was under indictment there. 

The third case was that of “ Bill” Barrett, a noted confi- 
dence man, whom Colleran had committed on a trifling charge 
and released on inconsiderable bail, although he was known 
to be wanted by the police of Milwaukee. Barrett is still at 
liberty. 

All three charges were unanimously sustained on the evi- 
dence submitted, and Mr. Colleran was dismissed from the 
service by the Commission in accordance with their powers 
under the Illinois statute. Some effort has been made to secure 
his reinstatement, but so far without success. 

Report of the Citizens’ Association on the Department of 
Bridges.—Afier a careful examination into the affairs of the 
Department of Bridges, the Citizens’ Association of Chicago 
finds that a large number of Bridge Tenders are receiving 
salaries for which they dono work. These men are excepted 
from the civil service examinations, and are appointed by the 
Mayor. It appears that some of them are receiving from $65 
to $75 a month for tending bridges that are either no longer 
in existence or are nailed up and never turned. One man 
has turned his *bridge twice in three years, Some receive 
from $200 to $250 a month, and pay for sustitutes at the rate of 
$60 or $70 a month, keeping the remainder, and never visiting 
their own bridges. In some cases bridge tenders are proprie- 
tors of saloons, and active in politics. It is estimated that 
$25.000 a year can be saved by abolishing the sinecures on the 


bridge pay roll. ‘ 

Prospects of the Merit System.—On 
St. Paul, Mian. January 11, 1902, a meeting was held 
of the Civil Service Committeee of the Charter Commission, 
to whch had been referred the duty of embodying a chap- 
ter on civil service reform, and which reported in favor 
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of the amendment. Briefly summed up, the amendment 
provides that the employees of the city shall be chosen 
to fill their positions through civil service methods, but that they 
may be discharged by the head of the department in which 
they serve. Among the leading provisions are: (1) The 
appointment of a non-partisan Civil-Service Commission, 
which is to classify the service of the city and examine all 
applicants for positions under the city government, with the 
exception of chief clerks and private secretaries of departments ; 
(2.) Express recognition of the right of the head of a depart- 
ment to discharge any employee; (3.) That whenever an 
appointment is to be made in any department, the head of 
the department must notify the Civil Service Commission, 
which is to furnish the names of three candidates who have 
passed the best examinations, and the appointment must be 
made from one of these; (4) That the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is to be appointed by the Mayor, and shall consist of 
three members, to serve one, two and three years. 

The report of the Committee was not read, but was handed 
to those members of the Commission who were present, and 
will be discussed at a meeting to be held on January 31. 

The amendments are almost a copy of those contained in 
the rejected charter submitted to the voters of the city in 
1898. 

The Board of Fire Commissioners of 
Los Angeles, Cal. Los Angeles met on December 27, 
1gor, and adopted rules for the regulation of the department. 
The chief engineer and assistant engineer were brought under 
the rules, so that now every member of the department is 
subject to them. All officials in the department are employed 
on merit, and promoted according to seniority. * 

Prospects of the Merit System.—The citizens 
of Denver are beginning to demand civil ser- 
vice regulations for the government of the Fire and Police 
Boards. As yet there are no such regulations, and attention 
has been called to the condition of these departments in con- 
trast to the Department of Health, in which Dr. Clough has 
adopted civil service principles in almost every respect. He 
has appointed men according to their ability, and the result 
is seen in the efficiency of the department in all particulars, 
The city of Portland has recently 
adopted a new charter containing 
civil service provisions. As yet no details have been re- 


ceived. ; aii i 

Mayor Mulvray, o shkosh, has an- 
Oshkosh, Wis. jounced his intention to enforce strictly 
the civil service law in connection with the Police and Fire 
Departments of that city. 


Denver, Col. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Miscellaneous. 





MONG the tributes lately paid by eminent men to the 
success of the reform wrought in our civil service by the 
introduction of the merit system, that of Justice Brewer, of 
the Supreme Court, is notable. Justice Brewer was present 
at the twenty-first annual banquet of the New England So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, on the evening of De- 
cember 23, and responded to the toast “The United States 
as a World Power.” In the course of his remarks he said: 
Into all the avenues of our official life is entering civil service re- 
form. Promotion by merit has ceased to be the joke of the politician, 
and is coming to be the controlling rule of all official life—not merely in 
the army and navy, and we have had of late some very positive assur- 
ances in respect to them, but in all the departments of official life, Na- 
tional, State and Municipal. It is one of the brightest assurances of 
the future that the thought and purpose of the people are turned in this 
direction. 
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“Keeping Their Pets in Office.” 


E congratulate our Representatives on the recent debate 
concerning the Census Bureau bill; the hght in which 
they are shown to the country must be a source of just pride 
to their constituents as well as to themselves. General Gros- 
venor tells us the clerks of the Census Office “came into the 
service by a method of which he approves,” which means, 
prima facie, a method of which friends of good government 
disapprove; in fact, to quote again the same unimpeachable 
authority, “they came in upon nomination by Congressmen 
from every district in the United States;” or, in other words, 
they are in immense majority, favorites and dependents of the 
General and his worthy colleagues, who have been for two 
years or more supported at public expense. The time has 
come when there is no longer an excuse for spending, as Mr. 
Hopkins of Illinois, who reported the bill in question, tells us 
we now spend, “two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
month,” to prevent these worthies from becoming a burden on 
their patrons and protectors, and the latter are vociferous in 
their outcry for soft berths elsewhere to be filled “ by a method 
of which they approve.” 

Of course these clerks can all take the Civil Service exam- 
inations, if they choose and are able, and thus be qualified to 
enter the Classi‘ied Service, but this isn’t at all what their 
friends in Congress wish. General Grosvenor is shocked at 
the idea that they should “come into competion with the 
graduates of the high schools of the villages of the United 
States.” They were, it is true, examined when originally ap- 
pointed, but the General assured the House that this was “the 
kind of examination we are all in favor of,” and it must be 
owned that passing such an,examination as this, affords little 
reason to believe that they could compete successfully with 
‘‘ graduates of the high schools of the villages,” or indeed with 
anybody, unless it be with other pets of other politicians. 

The bill reported by Mr. Hopkins was intended to take 
care of some among these deserving objects of Congressional 
solicitude. Its provisions, indeed, led Mr. Maddox of Georgia 
to enquire, “ whether this is a bill for the benefit of the United 
States or tor the benefit of the Clerks in that department ;” 
but although it became quickly evident that only the second 
of these suggested ends had any irfterest for the majority of 
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the House, it was no less readily recognized that, to attain 
this end, the pending measure was altogether inadequate. In 
the first place, the number permanently retained would be 
some 200 out of the 2,700 now drawing salaries from the 
Treasury, and, secondly, even this small number would almost 
certainly not be chosen by a method of which “ Congressmen 
generally ” approve. 

It was plain that the House wanted a public service 
which could be praised, as Lord Melbourne praised the Order 
of the Garter, “ because there was nod d merit about it ;” 
but it was no less plain that the President’s attitude on the 
subject inspired grave misgivings. “I have no doubt,” said 
Mr. Mann of Illinois, “ that he will place the Census Bureau 
under the Civil Service eventually. Will he put it under the 
Civil Service in time to cover those employees under its pro- 
visions, that the gentlemen of the House are so very anxious 
about now?” Mr. Hopkins could give no assurance that he 
would; and to the anxious query of Mr. Thayer of Massa- 
chusetts, “whether each member will have anything to say 
about retaining an employee or whether they shall be dis- 
missed on their merits or demerits,” he made the discouraging 
response: “If the number is to be reduced to 700, I under- 
stand that merit will control the retention of the 700 and that 
alone.” 

It is small cause for wonder that a bill so imperfectly 
devised to meet the one sincere wish of such statesmen as 
General Grosvenor and his like, that is to say the wish to find 
sponging room on the taxpayers for as many as possible of 
their own profegés, aroused little enthusiasm in the House. 
“This bill,” urged Mr. Burkett of Nebraska, “does not pro- 
vide for the continuing of a single one of those girls down 
there. It does not provide that there shall be retained down 
there, a single clerk that the gentleman from Ohio or any 
other gentleman has recommended.” And he added: ‘Why, 
Sir, some clerks came to see me last night and said: ‘ Are 
you in favor of turning us out ?’” It is fair to say that Mr. 
Burkett seems to have made a very suitable reply to this im- 
pudent question, and that he opposed the bill on some grounds 
worthy of an honest man ; but his appeal to the spoils-mon- 
gering instincts of the average politician was too evidently the 
most effective part of his speech. 

Another opponent of the bill, Mr. Maddox of Georgia, 
pointed out yet more clearly the aspect ot the question which 
really interested all but a few of his fellow members. He 
said: ‘Gentlemen have risen on this side of the House and 
the other, with the special purpose apparently, of ascertaining 
what is to become of certain clerks now employed in this 
Bureau The interest here .... seems to be cen- 
tered mainly in the employees of this Bureau. The question 
seems to be: ‘What is to become of them?’ ... . I insist, 
Mr. Chairman, it looks to me like an effort to retain by law 
certain pets in office at the expense of the Government... . 
That is a nice thing for the clerks, but how about the people 
who pay the expenses ?” 

To the ordinary American citizen this would seem a very 
pertinent question, but apparently it has little place in the 
thoughts of his servants in Congress. Mr. Gillett of Massa- 
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chusetts said a little later in the debate: “ Every man on this 
floor in voting upon this proposition, is voting for his clerk 
and his patronage, and we all know it and the Country knows 
it... . In other words, we are voting simply to keep our 
pets in office,” But, to all appearance the great majority of 
the House either didn’t believe the Country knew this or 
didn’t care care whether it was known or not, for the amend- 
ment of Mr. Hemenway of Indiana, providing that when the 
bill should be again reported, the present employees of the 
Census Bureau be placed in the Classified Service, was 
adopted by nearly a three-fourths vote. Mr. Gillett had said 
with seeming truth: “ Mr. Chairman, it is traditionally dan- 
gerous to attack a bear with her young, but I suspect that 
it is safe and easy and hopeful compared with the task of 
attacking the wish of members of this House to protect their 
young dependents in the Census Department.” For our 
Representatives the interest of the country, the approval of 
public opinion are but “light and faulty clay,” if weighed 
against the interest of “ their young dependents”; the approval 


of “those girls down there.” 
C. J. B. 


TT most important matters before the National League at 

the present time are the status of the employees of the 
Census Bureau, the Consular Service, and the Veteran Prefer- 
ence bill. In order that the readers of GooD GovERNMENT 
may have before them the facts which will determine the 
battle grounds of the fight between the merit system and the 
spoils system for some time to come, we print, in this issue, 
the remarks of William Dudley Foulke, a member of the Fed- 
eral Civil Service Commission, delivered at the last meeting of 
the National League in Boston. These cover the Census 
Bureau and the Veterans Preference bill. On the Consular 
Service we print a paper read before that meeting by Mr. 
Harry A. Garfield. 

In another column we print a report of the Investigating 
Committee of the National League on abuses in the selection 
of subordinates in the House of Representatives, (Report No. 
VII of the Committee.) It is not often that a document of 
this kind offers good reading, but this report is undeniably 
amusing, and the Committee has not tried to suppress its sense 
of humor in presenting the facts. 

The truth is that the whole system of furnishing the House 
of Representatives with so-called employees, is so mideaval 
in its flagrant nepotism, that it is hard to take seriously the 
frank and ingenuous iniquity to which it gives rise. It will be 
taken seriously however, as soon as it is appreciated what a 
shaky sense of honesty it implies on the part of our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. This report appeared in July, rgor, 
and was a review of the report presented by a Special Com- 
mittee ot the House on February 28, last. Some provisions 
were inserted in the Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
Appropriation bill passed on March 3, to correct the abuses 
exposed in the last mertioned report. But as the Committee 
says, the evil can be corrected only through a thorough-going 
application of the principles of civil service reform. 
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The Census Bureau and the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Bill. 


[REMARKS BY WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. ] 


AST year I thought that civil service reformers were 
rather more disheartened than they need have been. 
To-night I would utter a note of warning against over-con- 
fidence. We very properly rely upon the support of tlie 
President, and believe that he will leave nothing undone which 
is humanly practicable to advance the merit system. But we 
must remember that its destiny reposes not simply in his 
hands, but also in the hands of Congress. Adverse legisla- 
tion may cripple or destroy it, and the friendship of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government is by no means assured. It 
was in Congress that the glaring abuses revealed by the 
Moody Committee were permitted to exist, and that body is 
very likely to adopt measures which may seriously weaken 
the competitive system. Let us consider what these meas- 
ures are. 

In the first place, there is a very large number of places in 
the Census Bureau which are very soon to become vacant. 
These places were filled by the patronage system, and appoint- 
ments were made by the members of Congress, of both 
parties. The Democratic members did not get quite so many 
as the Republican members, and my impression is that the 
Representatives did not get so many as the Senators, but if I 
recollect aright, nobody got less than six, and regular books 
of account were kept in which these appointments were 
charged to the proper parties. The candidates nominated by 
the Congressmen for these places were required to pass a 
rather strict examination, and ina limited way the examina- 
tion was competitive, because each member of Congress nom- 
inated about twice as many as were actually appointed, and 
those who passed the examinations best were chosen, unless, 
as sometimes occurred, the candidates were so poor that they 
could not pass at all, in which case a new batch was nomin- 
ated. In this way a better class of clerks was secured than 
when the previous census was taken, but the appointments 
were still patronage appointments, which went by favor and 
through personal and political influence, and were tainted 
with the essential vice of the spoils system. Now, the bulk of 
these clerks are soon to be discharged, and each one will 
naturally betake himself to his influence—that is, to the Con- 
gressman who secured his appointment. The Congressmen 
are already at work, insisting that the clerks appointed by 
them shall be transferred to other places, and urging their 
superior qualifications. According to the rules, they cannot 
now be transferred to the classified service, and there are very 
few other places left. What will be the result? Necessarily an 
attempt will be made to secure their appointment in some 
way. The suggestion may first be made at the White House 
and the office of the Civil Service Commission for an amend- 
ment of the rules, but it is doubtful whether either of these 
localities will be hospitable to the proposition; and I think it 
is inevitable that finally a vigorous and determined effort will 
be made in Congress for the enactment of a law transferring to 
the classified service the political and personal favorites who 
are now about to lose their situations in the Census Bureau. 
If that is accomplished, the Civil Service Commission might 
as well go out of business for the next year or two, so far 
as departmental clerkships are concerned. For wherever 
favoritism and competitive examination come into competi- 
tion in this way, favoritism is sure to win, and the great bulk 
of the appointments will be made by transfer. Such an act 
would be a monstrous injustice to those who, in good faith, 
have taken the examinations and are now upon the eligible 
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list. It would weaken the faith of every applicant in the in- 
tegrity of the competitive system, and those who seek admis- 
sion to the service would betake themselves in the future not 
so much to examinations as to the acquisition of Congres- 
sional influence to secure their places. I invoke all the aid 
which the friends of civil service reform can give us in the 
creation of a public sentiment which will prevent Congress 
from enacting such disastrous legislation. 

The next measure which threatens the integrity of the 
merit system is the so-called Veterans’ Preference Bill. There 
ought to be no misunderstanding upon this point as to the 
feeling of the friends of reform. In the first place, I 
recognize, in common with all patriotic citizens, that the men 
who were willing to sacrifice their lives for the preservation of 
our Government forty years ago, as well as those who re- 
sponded to the calls of their country in the late war with 
Spain, are enutled to the undying gratitude of their country- 
men. For one, I desire to repel indignantly the sentiment 
that casts a sneer upon the soldier. I desire that he shall re- 
ceive everywhere the honor which is his due, and even such 
otficial preferment as will not injure the service. But | believe 
that the great mass of the soldiers themselves, as they were 
first in patriotism when the call to arms was sounded, are to- 
day, not behind in the patriotism which would renounce per- 
sonal preferment at the call of civic duty. I do not be'ieve 
that the Grand Army of the Republic, or any organization of 
veterans fairly representative of the whole, will deliberately 
insist upon a measure which will impair the efficiency of the 
Government. But the Veteran Preference Bill already intro- 
duced by Mr. Grosvenor will certainly impair that efficiency. 
That bill provides that any veteran who has passed the exam- 
ination, no matter how low upon the list, shall be entitled to 
a preference over the competitor who has passed highest, and 
he is to be preferred not only for admission to the service, 
but also for retention therein as well as in all promotions, 
What will be the inevitable result of such a preference ? The 
average age of these veterans is considerably over sixty years. 
They have reached a time of life when those in the service are 
already, many of them, proper subjects of retirement. The 
law contains a provision, indeed, that they shall only be ap- 
pointed if they possess the necessary business capacity; but 
how long would men of that age continue to possess such 
capacity? One of the complaints against the merit system 
is that it produces the evils of superannuation. And yet some 
of the very men who raise this objection propose to create a 
preference in favor of a class of men whose average age is 
now over sixty-five years, Moreover, it is more than probable 
that Mr. Grosvenor’s bill will be amended, as a similar bill 
was, a year ago, by a clause including in the preference the 
veterans of the Spanish war. There are several hundred 
thousands of ¢hese veterans, and they are nearly all young 
men, so that the consequences which will result from this 
preference are certain to last a long while. Now, any system 
which sets aside the man who has proved his own qualifica- 
tions to be best, in favor of the man who has shown his quali- 
fications to be inferior, is not only vicious in itself, tending to 
secure inferior men, but it also discourages the best men from 
applying for the examination at all. The real encouragement 
is the probability of obtaining appointment. Wherever there 
is a preference claimant that probability is lessened, and to 
that extent the system is weakened. 

I had a conversation with President McKinley upon the 
subject of the Veterans’ Preference Bi'l, when it was pending 
before Congress. I called his attention to the terms of the 
bill, and to the reasons why it would inevitably result in the 
deterioration of the service. He looked at the bill (which 
was lying on the table before him) carefully and silently for a 
few moments, and then answered: “I am afraid that is 
so.” A few days afterwards the measure was defeated in the 
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House of Representatives by a vote of nearly two to one. I 
have no knowledge that the President had anything to do with 
defeating the bill; I can only put this and that together. 

I now call upon the patriotic veterans of these two wars 
to co-operate with us,and renounce for themselves, the prefer- 
ence to which such a measure would entitle them, and thereby 
to earn another title to the gratitude of their countrymen. 


The Demoralizing Effect of Patronage. 





[ADDRESS OF THE HON. CARL SCHURZ, AT MEMORIAL HALL, HARVARD, 
DECKMBER 12, 1902.] 





HAT I am going to say to you is not new, but it cannot 
be repeated too often, especially before the young men 
of America. There is a widespread impression that it 1s the 
only aim of civil service reform to provide the government with 
a more efficient class of public servants. This is only one of 
its aims. But another one, and a higher one, is gradually to 
eliminate from our political life, the demoralizing element of 
patronage and spoil which appeals merely to the selfish im- 
pulses of human nature, and thus to open a larger and freer 
field again to the higher ambition of purely patriotic purpose. 
The pest of politics in a democracy is the man who at- 
taches himself to a political party merely for the sake of what 
he can make out of it in the way of material benefit. I do 
not mean to say that it is wrong or disgraceful to aspire to 
public office. On the contrary, it is right and laudable when- 
ever the aspirant is able and desirous to return for the emolu- 
ment received a full equivalent in service, and willing to stand 
upon his own merit. Nor doI mean to say that every one 
who enters the service in any other way, must necessarily be 
or become a drone or a knave; for I know that many of them 
have acted upon an honorable sense of responsibility and done 
good work. 

What I mean to say is that the bestowal of office as pat- 
ronage or party spoil is, as a general rule, bestowal of office by 
political or personal favor; that this favor is usually earned, 
and again to be earned, by personal or party service; that the 
beneficiary of that favor depends upon the continuance of that 
favor for his continuance in office; that thus his allegiance is 
divided between the public interest and his powerful patron ; 
and that this relationship is apt to have a demoralizing effect 
upon the public service as well as upon the character of the 
office holder as a citizen—for he who depends upon arbitrary 
favor instead of standing upon his own merit is no longer in 
the true sense a freeman. 

I mean to say further that, as we know from long experi- 
ence, under the patronage or spoils system, many men rise to 
great political influence and power without distinguishing 
themselves by ability or character or public usefulness—men 
who simply know how to speculate upon other people’s sel- 
fishness, who are only skillful in organizing a personal follow- 
ing among those who want to be fed at the public crib, and in 
building up a party machine mainly officered by placeholders 
and composed of men eager to become such; and who thus 
become commanders of bands of political mercenaries more or 
less ready to do whatever political work their leaders may im- 
pose upon them without much or any regard to the public 
interest. 

I mean to say further that in this way party leadership is 
apt to degenerate, and in some cases has actually degenerated, 
from leadership of opinion into mere leadership of organiza- 
tion—that is, from a leadership the aim of which is to com- 
mend to the popular mind certain principles and policies to 
the end of having them made effective by legislation and ex- 
ecutive action, to a leadership which aims mainly, or even 
exclusively, at party victory and the winning of the spoil, car- 
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ing for principles and policies not because of their true merits, 
but principally because of their use as vote-catching contri- 
vances, 

From these conditions has been evolved as a characteristic 
excrescence the party-boss as we know him. The party boss 
in his highest development is the absolute dictator of the party 
organization within his city or his State, as the case may be. 
He controls the distribution, even in detail, of the patronage, 
the party spoil. He disposes of the party funds levied by as- 
sessments upon office holders, or upon corporations or other 
business interests that may be benefited or injured by party 
action. He awards the money for campaign expenses for 
candidates tor office. He directs the subsidizing of the needy 
element of the party press. He rules, through his obedient 
henchmen, the party caucuses and conventions. He dictates 
the platforms to be adopted and the composition of the party 
committees. He selects the persons to be nominated as 
candidates for office—for Congress, for the Legislature, for 
Governor, for Mayor, for Judge, and soon. He exacts from 
them implicit subserviency to his behests. In short, he ab- 
sorbs in himself well-nigh all the functions of the political 
party. 

I speak here of the boss in his highest development. This 
is no fancy picture. We have had party bosses, Democrats as 
well as Kepublicans, who answered this description in every 
touch. You may find them in New York and Pennsylvania. 
In other States the development has not been so complete. It 
is true, the bosses were sometimes baffled by revolts of public 
sentiment, and occasionaily by a spirited President, who 
showed them his teeth in repelling their dictatorial demand 
for the absolute control of the federal patronage, or by some 
dutiful governor, who had a sense of higher obligation and a 
will of his own. 

But you may safely take it that wherever a party machine 
exists, mainly held together by what has picturesquely been 
called “ the cohesive power of public plunder”, it will, by a 
natural process, tend to evolve that bossdom I have de- 
scribed—here a little more rapidly, there a little more slowly, 
as local conditions may be more or less favorable to it. 

Wherever it exists, even in comparatively small beginnings, 
it will tend to grow in extent and rapacity of power; and in 
the same measure, as it grows, it will tend more and more to 
bring our public life under the control of the political huck- 
ster, to degrade our politics to the level of a game of small 
intrigues for selfish advantage in various shapes, and to exclude 
from official position and activity that high-minded ambition 
which would serve the general good according to the dictates 
of conscience and the inspirations of an enlightened patriot- 
ism—I say it will tend to exclude that high-minded ambition, 
unless it can corrupt and subjugate it to its selfish ends. 

Now I do not assert that the element of patronage and 
office-spoil is the only agency that has fostered the ten- 
dency of demoralizing and degrading selfishness in our politi- 
cal life. But every attentive observer knows that the spoils 
system has been the principal and most effective agency in 
furnishing that evil tendency with an organized and well- 
drilled force of spoils politicians, or mercenzries—a force 
always standing ready for action in season and out of season, 
with untiring energy and sleepless perseverance, whenever 
anything is to be done to keep our political life down to the 
level of a scramble for the loaves and fishes and to protect 
it against the invasion of the higher aspirations of a truly 
patriotic citizenship. 

It is there that civil service reform steps in to do its most 
important task. 1 am certainly not sanguine enough to pre- 
tend that civil service reform will be a panacea for all the 
ills that beset our political life. Nor do I indulge myself 
in the expectation that the full fruits of civil service reform 
will be reaped before the merit system covers all the non- 
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political places and fully supplants the spoils system in the 
political habits of the country. Until then there will be 
arduous and incessant struggle. But surely, with every 
office rescued from  spoils-politics, the political huckster 
will have so much less of merchandise to trade in, 
the boss and the machine will have so much less 
of bribe to offer with every branch of the public ser- 
vice brought under the merit system—which makes proved 
fitness instead of political favor the test of eligibility for office— 
the public plunder which holds together the hands of political 
mercenaries will be so much curtailed and the field for the 
independent and legitimate ambition of the truly meritorious 
will be so much enlarged. And with every advance made 
by the cause of civil service reform in the favor of the public 
opinion of the country, that demoralizing and debasing agency 
in our political life which appeals to, and stimulates, mean 
selfishness, and, by the tyranny of organization, seeks to sub- 
jugate conscience, will be so much weakened, and the men of 
ability, high character, a fine sense of honor and the highest 
aspirations of true patriotism will so much more be encour- 
aged to devote themselves to the service of the republic. 

And this is the feature of civil service reform which I 
would commend for especially earnest consideration to our 
young men. They must look forward to the day when their 
duties as citizens will call them to the field of public activity. 
It must be their des're, as it certainly is their interest, that 
they should enter that field under conditions encouraging a 
pure and high-minded devotion to the public good; con- 
ditions permitting them to rise without imposing any tax upon 
their self-respect ; conditions giving everybody a fair chance 
to rely upon his ability, character and usefulness for his place ; 
conditions under which they may be servants of the people 
and at the same time true freemen, with a conscience and 
principles of their own, and with the true pride of manhood 
intact ; conditions inviting and encouraging the fullest devel- 
opment and exertion of their best abilities inspired by the 
noblest aspirations of American citizenship. Such conditions 
the elimination of spoils politics from our public life will 
powerfully help to secure; and we may all say, therefore, 
that civil service reform is prominently the cause of the young 
American who hopes to serve the republic with honor to 
himself and profit to the country. 


The Consular Service 





[REMARKS BY H. A. GARFIELD AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL LEAGUE. ] 





Mr. Corwine has set forth very clearly and most interest- 
ingly the history of the Consular Service in this country, and 
I think no one can fail to appreciate the necessities of the 
case. It has been suggested that the disease having been 
made known and the history of the case laid before you it 
would be appropriate that a remedy be discussed, and inas- 
much as it has been my fortune to be associated during the 
last four years with the movement for the reorganization of 
the service, that I explain to you a little in detail the bills 
now pending before Congress and the reasons for some of the 
provisions, especially some of the provisions which differ in 
character from the provisions characterizing the civil service 
law. 

In the first place, let me call your attention to some feat- 
ures of the Consular Service which make it differ in character 
from the civil service at home. If one is traveling abroad 
and desires information, or has lost his wallet, we know he 
can appeal to our Consul, and may hope to succeed in recov- 
ering the wallet or getting the information, But perhaps we 
are not all of us aware of the fact that the Consul is called 
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upon to perform certain duties important to the foreign com- 
merce of this country. For example, one of the most im- 
portant duties which the Consul must perform is that of certi- 
fying invoices of goods shipped to this country, so that the 
merchant here may be sure he is receiving that for which he 
is paying, and against which bills of exchange have been 
drawn. You can readily appreciate the importance of that 
duty. There is also the increasingly important duty laid on 
our Consuls of seeing to it that paupers and criminals, or 
persons afflicted with disease, should not be brought to this 
country, and I am sure we all hope that that duty may be 
enlarged as the years go by, and that although our doors are 
open to the oppressed of all nations, they may not be open to 
that kind of influence which has recently terminated so 
fatally and lamentably to this country, and that we may be 
protected from those miserable wretches who have no other 
influence on the world than the injurious one of disseminating 
false doctrines. Then again, in certain of the jurisdictions, 
as in the far East, there is what is called extra territorial duty 
to be performed ; as, for example, in China our Consuls must 
exercise judicial functions—they may be even called upon to 
enforce the death penalty. Therefore it is easily to be seen 
that a distinction should be made between Consuls sent to 
the far East, who must exercise these extraordinary powers, 
and those sent to European ports, where the manners, cus- 
toms and laws are so akin to our own that the exercise 
of extraordinary powers is not necessary. Then, too, 
Consuls are sent so far away from the centre that there 
is little opportunity to check up the administration of the 
offices. It is important, therefore, that we should recognize 
the distinction, and ascertain whether there should not be a 
corresponding difference between the rules governing the 
Consul, from those governing an official constantly under the 
attention and supervision of his superior officer at home. 

Mr. Corwine has, by a quotation from Mr. Rockhill, ot 
long experience in the service, called your attention to the 
evils of the present consular system. Summarized in a some- 
what different way, there are three great desiderata in the re- 
form of the consular service. First, the appointment of com- 
petent men. Second, their retention in the service and pro- 
motion for merit. Third, their classification by grades and 
not by places. These three points are observed in the Lodge 
bill just introduced in the Senate. 

I desire now to call your attention to certain differences 
between the two bills now pending before Congress. The 
Lodge bill is the bill prepared originally by the various 
Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade of the country, 
acting through a central committee. It therefore bears the 
imprint and has the benefit of the experience of our export- 
ers and importers. It has been submitted to officers of the 
State Department, unofficially, of course, and has had the 
benefit of their criticism. The Adams bill, pending in the 
House, was introduced by Mr. Robert Adams, of Philadel- 
phia, a gentleman experienced in the service, and now on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. The Adams bill 
provides for reorganization of the service by the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, the Commission to be made up of 
two Senators, three members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and a State Department official, this Commision co- 
operating with, or, to use the wording of the bill, “ to assist” 
the President in reorganizing the service. The remainder of 
the bill lays down certain general rules, which must govern 
the President or the Commission. Of these rules the most 
important governs admission to the service, and provides that 
no one may be admitted who is not first examined by a Board 
of Examiners made up of the Civil Service Commissioners 
and two officials of the State Department, and then provides 
that the applicants shall be admitted to service in the order 
of their passage of the examination. With regard to this ex- 
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amining Board, the Lodge bill and the Adams bill are in 
substantial accord. In certain other particulars the bills, 
while perhaps not out of accord, do not cover the same 
ground, because the Adams bill, being framed on the theory 
that the Commission is to work out the details of the law, 
fails to mention certain matters which are conceived by the 
commercial organizations of the country to be of very great 
importance. For instance, the distinction between the Euro- 
pean service and the Oriental service, to which I have already 
called your attention. ‘lhe bill now pending in the Senate— 
the Lodge bill—provides that when the examining committee 
shall examine applicants for service in the Orient they shall 
be examined not only in the subjects provided for the ordi- 
nary service—the European service—but applicants must also 
be examined in the rudiments of the common law, in those 
subjects which will especially test their qualification for the 
actual duties they will be called upon to perform. The Lodge 
bill also provides, as the Adams bill does not—although, of 
course, it is possible for the Commission appointed under 
the Adams bill to make such a provision—for a Board of 
Inspectors. Some of you, here in Boston, will recall that 
something over a year ago, on the occasion of a very pleas- 
ant meeting, you heard from Mr. Washburn—formerly of the 
service, and then district attorney or assistant district attor- 
ney for this district—who laid special emphasis upon the im- 
portance ofan inspection bureau. As he said, because of the 
fact that the Consuls are out of immediate touch with the 
Department at home, there should be a corps of inspectors 
in the employ of the Government whose especial duty it is 
to visit the various consulates and report to the State De- 
partment; in other words, there should be a board of travel- 
ing auditors, who shall audit duties rather than accounts. 

With reference to the duties of the examining board, 
there is a provision in the consular bill that I desire to call 
to your attention, because of the difference between it and 
the provisions of the civil service law. Under the civil serv- 
ice law, as is well known to you, three names are certified 
by the Commission, and from the three names so certified 
the appointment is made. In the Lodge bill a provision is 
incorporated that the names certified shall be five in number. 
It seems important to those practically informed about the 
service, thatthe number should be thus enlarged, and I am 
not here to either defend or advocate it, because I do not 
pretend to that kind of expert knowledge which would en- 
title me to have an opinion, but the State Department offi- 
cials, and such men as General Foster and ex-Secretary of 
State Day say that the number should be five rather than 
three. It gives a little more elasticity in the matter of ap- 
pointment, an elasticity which is thought to be necessary 
under the circumstances of the case. ‘There is another im- 
portant particular in which the bill differs from the civil serv- 
ice bills. I may speak ignorantly concerning the civil service 
bill, but I understand there is a difference. When the Presi- 
dent appoints a person to the consular service the appointee 
takes office for twelve months. During that year, at any 
time, the President may, without giving any reasons for so 
doing, dismiss the person from the service. At the termina- 
tion of one year, the man not having been dismissed, he be- 
comes a permanent officer of the service, and can only be 
dismissed upon cause shown, and an opportunity given for 
defense against charges. The Consular Service bill—the 
Lodge bill—if it is passed, will place the consular service 
upon substantially the same basis with the naval and mili- 
tary offices of the country. That is to say, just as no colonel 
is appointed colonel to a particular place, so no consul will 
be appointed consul to a particular place. Under the provi- 
sions of this bill there will be consuls general, consuls, vice 
consuls and deputy consuls and commercial agents. Consu- 
lar agents will be done away with. I need not take time to 
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explain the technical difference between the two last named 
officers. It is sufficient to say these grades will fully meet 
the requirements of the service, and that any man in a given 
grade may, by order of the President, be changed from one 
post to another, as the requirements of the service dictate. 
At the present time, should war break out in a foreign coun- 
try—let us suppose that some one of the South American 
countries is at war with Great Britain—it might be of the very 
first importance to us, that an official should represent the 
United States at a small port in one of the belligerents, of a 
rank considerably higher than the rank to which that port is 
entitled. ‘lhe Lodge bill provides for such an exigency. It 
gives the President the right to send a consul general, if he 
pleases, to that port forthe time being. The consul gener- 
al’s salary is not changed, but the President may move his 
officials around precisely as the army or navy may be moved 
around to meet the circumstances of the case. 

Now but one word in closing. At the last session of 
Congress the Lodge bill was reported from the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate, but in the form in which it 
was reported it was worse than nothing. It was worse than 
nothing because of the fact that the bill had been changed in 
this important particular. The examining board, instead of 
being composed of the Civil Service Commissioners and two 
other representatives appointed by the President from the 
State Department, thus leaving the control of the examina- 
tions in tne hands of the Civil Service Commissioners, was to 
be composed of three officials to be designated by the Presi- 
dent, the Civil Service Commission being omitted entirely. 
Now, it is very clear that if this provision were incorporated, 
the law might better not be placed upon the statute books, 
because a President out of sympathy with civil service reform, 
would appoint men necessarily in accord with his own views 
as the board of examiners, and we would have no different 
situation from that now presented under the executive order 
put in force by President Cleveland in 1895. That executive 
order is still on the books. Under it the President may re- 
quire the examination of all applicants for positions in the 
service. Asa matter of fact it has practically fallen into dis- 
use, as Mr. Corwine said. When at the present time a man 
is appointed to the service he is officially examined, and so 
far as has been observed, only those are thrown out whom it 
will please the Pre-ident to be rid of. The bill that has now 
been introduced reinstates the section as originally written, 
and makes certain other amendments, especially 2n amend- 
ment providing for inspection of the service. Formerly we 
had hope, but now we can believe that there is an opportu- 
nity to secure the passage by Congress of a bill for the re-or- 
ganization of the consular service. If the belief is well 
founded, and the Lodge bill becomes a law, then substanti- 
ally the entire executive department of the government will 
have been taken out of the reach of spoilsmen, and so far as 
this special branch of the department is concerned, we can 
reasonably expect to be freed from the humiliating spectacle, 
now too often presented, of a third-rate politician trying to 
represent usefully and with dignity, eighty million people. 
Not all of our consuls are inefficient. The great majority of 
them are at present well trained and able. But the more effi- 
cient they are, the more important it is that a law be passed 
to protect them from the slaughter incident to a change of 
party. 


President Roosevelt’s Message. 


EXTRACT ON THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


HE merit system of making appointments is in its essence 
as democratic and American as the common-school 
system itself. It simply means that in clerical and other 
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positions where the duties are entirely non-political all appli- 
cants should have a fair field and no favor, each standing on 
his merits as he is able to show them by practical test. 
Written competitive examinations offer the only available 
means in many cases for applying thissystem. In other cases, 
as where laborers are employed, a system of registration un- 
doubtedly can be widely extended. There are, of course, 
places where the written competitive examination can not be 
applied, and others where it offers by no means an ideal solu- 
tion, but where under existing political conditions it is, though 
an imperfect means, yet the best present means of getting 
satisfactory results. Wherever the conditions have permitted 
the application of the merit system in its fullest and widest 
sense, the gain to the Government has been immense. The 
navy-yards and postal service illustrate, probably better than 
any other branches of the Government, the great gain in 
economy, efficiency, and honesty due to the enforcement of 
this principle. 

I recommend the passage of a law which will extend the 
classified service to the District of Columbia, or will at least 
enable the President thus to extend it. In my judgment, all 
laws providing for the temporary employment of clerks should 
hereafter contain a provision that they be selected under the 
Civil-Service Law. 

It is important to have this system obtain at home, but it 
is even more important to have it applied rigidly in ourinsular 
possessions. Not an office should be filled in the Philippines 
or Porto Rico with any regard to the man’s partisan affili- 
ations or services, with any regard to the political, social, or 
personal influence which he may have at his command; in 
short, heed should be paid to absolutely nothing save the 
man’s own character and capacity and the needs of the 
service. 

The administration of these islands should be as wholly 
free from the suspicion of partisan politics as the adminis- 
tration of the army and navy. All that we ask from the 
public servant in the Philippines or Purto Rico is that he re- 
flect honor on his country by the way in which he makes that 
country’s rule a benefit to the peoples who have come under 
it. This is all that we should ask, and we cannot afford to be 
content with less. 

The merit system is simply one method of securing honest 
and efficient administration of the Government; and in the 
long run the sole justification of any type of government lies 
in its proving itself both honest and efficient. 


REFORM IN CONSULAR SERVICE. 


The consular service is now organized under the provisions 
of a law passed in 1856, which is entirely inadequate to 
existing conditions. The interest shown by so many com- 
mercial bodies throughout the country in the reorganization 
of the service is heartily commended to your attention. 
Several bills providing for a new consular service have in re- 
cent years been submitted to the Congress. They are based 
upon the just principle that appointments to the service should 
be made only after a practical test of the applicant’s fitness, 
that promotions should be governed by trustworthiness, adapt- 
ability, and zeal in the performance of duty, and that the 
tenure of office should be unaffected by partisan consider- 
ations. 

The guardianship and fostering of our rapidly expanding 
foreign commerce, the protection of American citizens re- 
sorting to foreign countries in lawful pursuit of their affairs, 
and the maintenance of the dignity of the nation abroad 
combine to make it essential that our consuls should be men 
of character, knowledge, and enterprise. It is true that the 
service is now, inthe main, efficient, but a standard of excell- 
ence cannot be permanently maintained until the principles 
set forth in the bills heretofore submitted to the Congress on 
this subject are enacted into law. 
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REPORTS OF THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM LEAGUE. 


Vil. 





Abuses in the Selection of Subordinates, in the House cf 
Representatives. 





To THE COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE: 

Your Committee appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the Federal Civil Service desires to present for consideration, 
as a glaring illustration of the evils of the spoils system, the 
abuses existing in the service of the House of Representatives, 
which were disclosed by the so-called Moody Committee on 
the 28th of February last. The entire investigation made by 
the Committee had to be completed within six days, hence 
the report was hastily prepared, and, while its general con- 
clusions were admirably stated, it omits many details which 
exhibit in a striking light the deformity and grotesqueness of 
the abuses revealed by the evidence. Your Committee be- 
lieve thet a more particular account of the corruption, extra- 
vagance and inefficiency which have resulted from the patron- 
age system still in force in this branch of the service should 
be given to the public. 

While the subordinates in these places are nominally ap- 
pointed by their superior officers—the Clerk of the House, 
the Doorkeeper, etc., the places are really apportioned as 
patronage among different Members of Congress, mostly 
among those belonging to the party in power. The system 
under which this apportionment has been made, and under 
which subordinates of virtually every class have been selected, 
Mr. Glenn, the door-keeper, very frankly describes as follows, 


Suppose a Member of Congress to whom an individual appoint- 
ment is charged desires to change his appointee, what is done in that 
case? 

A. I immediately change it. 
Q. Irrespective of the capacity of the employee or of his suc- 
cessor? 


A. Yes, sir. I sometimes make requests for different positions 
to bring a certain kind of man in. Sometimes it is done ; sometimes it 
is not. 


Q. Suppose some Member fails to be renominated and his suc- 
cessor of the same party is chosen? 

A. When Congress adjourns, his successor succeeds to his posi- 
tion or a smaller one. A new Member is not given— 

Q. That is to say, in order to remain in the service of the House, 
speaking generally, a man has to have behind him the endorsement of 
some Member? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The effect of this is, of course, the House officers become re- 
sponsible for the work of their subordinates without any power of selec- 
tion ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The effect often is to lose a man who has gained experience 
and become efficient and to replace him with some other ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can there be under such a system as that, under anyone’s ad- 
ministration, any successful service ? 

A. I do not think there can be as successful as if men were se- 
lected for the exact duties they areto perform. (Testimony, Special In- 
vestigation of House Employees, p. 65.) 


One of the many abuses resulting inevitably from this sys- 
tem is that persons who are appointed and paid to do certain 
duties are transferred from their positions, and set to work at 
occupations which are entirely different. There are some 
amusing cases of such transfers. For instance—to quote the 
report of the Moody Committee: 

** The place of House telegrapher is held by O. M. Enyart, who in 
point of fact has never served in that position, but for a time was de- 
tailed to the stationery room and then to the House library, where he 
now is. J. J. Constantine actually performs the duty of telegrapher, 
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and has done so during thle Fifty-fourth, Fifty-fifth, and Fifty-sixth 
Congresses. During this time he has been paid from an appropriation 
carried in the legislative act, as follows: ‘ Hire of horses and wagons 
and cartage for use of the Clerk’s office, nine hundred dollars.’” (Re- 
port, p. III.) 


Alexander McDonald, the Clerk of the House, thus ex- 
plains why this is done. He says: 


‘*Mr. Berry and a number of Democrats came to me and told me 
that this man Constantine had a very lar:e family—I have forgotten the 
exact number, but it is way up, from eight to eleven—and that he was 
poor and needy, and wanted something to do, and he asked as a personal 
favor that I give him something todo. This was the only thing that I 
could control, and so I put him under the $gooitem. He gets the whole 
of that $900, and then in order to do the work I pay $40 a month toa 
teamster, who hauls boxes and stationery for the members.” (p. £0.) 


It afterwards appeared that this $40 a month (paid to one 


Richards in lieu of the $900 appropriated) was obtained by 
contributions from other employees. 


In the meantime, what were the duties performed by 
Enyart, “ the telegrapher”, who had been receiving $1,200 
salary for Constantine’s $900 job, who had, moreover, been 
demanding an appropriation of “some twenty odd hundred 
dollars,” (p. 16) and for whom $400 additional (making $1,600 
in all), had actually been recommended by the Clerk, who tes- 
tified as follows: 


Q. What has he (Enyart) done to deserve $400 more than the 
$1,200 he is already receiving ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Do you know about his compiling this work, Biographical Die- 
tionary of Congress ? 

A. He told me he was doing it. 

Q. Did you know when he did that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Whether in working hours or otherwise? 

A. I do not know. He might have worked on it in the library 
when there were no calls. 

Q. That isa pretty leisurely place? 


A. You need not necessarily perspire a great deal. (p. 17.) 


Your committee appreciates the good fortune of a grateful 


and accurate biographer who finds himself thus rewarded by 
appreciative statesmanship. 

Another odd appointment is that of John J. Conroy, who 
is carried on the rolls as page at $500 a year, and is employed 
actually as driver of the House wagon. In regard to him, 
Mr. Glenn, the door-keeper, testifies : 


‘*He can’t read or write, and we could not do anything with him 
and so we assigned him to the wagon. The man employed as driver is 
scrubbing the floors and cleaning spittoons.” (p. 76.) 


Conroy himself was examined by the Committee and com- 
plained bitterly because, although employed as a driver, and 
being “kept out in storms, etc.,” he was not getting a driver's 
pay, but merely a page’s salary! (p. 81). 

‘* Winthrop C. Jones,” says the report of the Moody Committee, 
**is carried on the roll as a locksmith under the Clerk’s department at a 
salary of $1,440, while in point of fact he performs the duty of a mes- 
senger under the Door-keeper’s department at the southwest door of the 
House lobby, and his duties as locksmith are performed by Daniel P. 
Hickling, who is on the Doorkeeper’s roll as a session folder at $75 a 
month. ‘Thus the position of locksmith, the duties of which require 
only a payment of $75 per month during the session, pays to a man who 
does none of its duties $1,440 per annum. And this is notall. There 
are four other men serving with Jones as messengers at the southwest 
lobby door. The five men all doexactly the same work, while their re- 
spective rates of pay are different. Thus, while Jones receives $1,440, 
George E. Page, a folder, receives $840, Willard Wilson, also a folder, 
receives $900 ; John Deardorff, on the messenger’s roll, receives $1,000 
and George Jenison, a specia! employee by House resolution, receives 
$1,200 per annum. 

‘* Jones was at the time of his appointment to the post of locksmith 
on the roll as a messenger, receiving $1,000 per annum. He continued 


to perform the same duties after his appointment as locksmith, the net 
effect of the transaction being to increase his compensation $440 a year 
at the expense of the person to whom that sum was really due for ser- 
vice performed. The whole transaction is so instructive that we report 
a part of the testimony relating to it : 
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‘*The Chairman: Daniel P. Hickling is performing the duties of 
locksmith ? - 

Major McDowell: Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he not hold the position of locksmith once? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did he happen to be removed from that position ? 

A. Several Members of the Michigan delegation thought they 
hadn’t their share. 

Q. Was this man Jones, who was appointed, a locksmith ? 

A. Indeed, I do not know. 

Q. Have you ever heard that he had any skill at that calling? 

A. No, I never knew anything about him. I know him, but that’s 
all. I do not know what his qualifications are. 

The substance of it was that you yielded to the demand of the 
Michigan delegation without any regard whatever to the interests of the 
public service? 

A. That's right. 

‘*Itis not surprising to find, as we do, that Jones is a persistent ab- 
sentee, and not attentive to his duties when present. He was absent 
from the service of the House from early in April of last year until after 
the Christmas holidays.” (Report, pp. II. and IV.) 


Many other appointees have been absent without justifica- 
tion, both during the sessions and between sessions, and yet 
received pay. The librarian and his subordinates have been 
absent for long periods, though the House library was in a 
condition that would require years of intelligent labor to put 
it in proper order. It consists of some 300,000 volumes 
(many of which are duplicates) scattered from the dome to the 
basement of the Capitol, books being piled in unused rooms, 
like wood or coal. The present librarian, Mr. John J. Boo- 
bar, testified : 


**It would be all right for a barnyard, but for books it was ter- 
rible.” (p. V.) 

He further gives an interesting description of his manner 
of managing a library. Among the functionaries who do duty 
amid this motley collection of books is one W. H. Smith, who 
has however, no official position upon the roll: 


Q. What does he do there ? 

A. He loafs about there. He has been in that library so long that 
he does not seem to be at home anywhere else. Hehashadavery good 
run of the books—that is, especially the old books, which were down in 
this rubbish pile, and he knows what part of the rubbish pile to go for 
certain books. 

Q. Has anything been paid him by any of the employees to your 
knowledge? 

A. We have never paid him anything, except once in a while we 
give him a quarter or a half-dollar. He is pretty fond of old John Bar- 
leycorn, and likes a drink. 

Q. Has he been provided for on the deficiency bill? 

A. I understand he has been allowed an appropriation of $600. 

Did you pay him any money as compensation for his remaining 
im the library during your absence? 

A. Not exactly for remaining in the library. 

Q. Any stipulated sum? 

A. Wehad no regular sum. I paid him while I was gone. 

Q. During your absence did you pay him any certain sum on ac- 
count of your absence ? 

A. For the purpose of having Mr. Smith help the one member of 
the force who was here, yes, sit. 

How much? 

Five dollars a month. 

How long did that continue? 

I paid Mr. Smith in all something like $25. 

For last summer. 

Yes, sir. 

. Was that arrangement such that other members of the same 

force made similar contributions to Mr. Smith? 

A. I think that the other boys when they were away wanted to 
have Mr. Smith help the man who was remaining. (pp. 83-84.) 


It would thus appear from the librarian’s own testimony 
that the business of keeping the “rubbish pile” was farmed 
out during vacation, at very moderate figures, to this devotee 
of John Barleycorn. 

But Mr. Boobar’s conception of the proper duties of a li- 
brarian appears very clearly in another part of his testimony. 
R. P. Bishop, assistant librarian (the son of Congressman 
Bishop, of Michigan), having testified that he, too, was ab- 
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sent—absent on the campaign from the time Congress ad- 
journed and until November—Mr. Boobar was asked : 

Q. In the condition of the library your force ought to be on duty 
the whole year ; should they not ? 

A. Why, no, sir. 

Q. With 300,000 books scattered all over the Capitol, you say your 
force ought not to be here all the year? 

A. You see, there is very little call for books during the recess. 

Q. It is not a question of call for books, but a question of putting 
the library in such shape that books can be found when called for. 

A. ‘The library (up to the appointment of the so-called Robert’s 
Committee) that is contained in the basement was in such a condition 
that the week after I went on as librarian I went to the clerk and told 
him the terrible condition of affairs down there. He seemed to think 
that there was no way of getting those books straightened up, and in- 
deed the work has required the labor of six or eight men for a year now. 

Q. And in the meantime those men who are drawing their pay are 
away performing no duty. That is true of yourself and true of Mr. 


Bishop, and we will propably find it true of others. Is not that utterly 
inexcusable? 


A. Well, I hardly think, Mr. Chairman, in all due fairness to the 
library force, they should have been asked to have taken that accumula- 
tion of books and endeavored to straighten them out. (pp. 84-85.) 

Mr. Guy Underwood, who is on the rolls as a laborer, at 
$720 a year, but who was detailed to the House library, and 
was paid $1,800 a year by a deficiency bill, offers the follow- 
ing interesting statement of his views regarding the proper 
performance of official duty. 

Q. (by the chairman). We get all sorts of communications, and 
among others is a communication that you have not been here more than 
a quarter of the time. What have you to say about it ? 

A. I would beg leave to vigorously deny that statement and state 
that I have been in the city and ready to do service probably as much as 
any member of the force, because during the summer I would be here 
and ée¢ willing to be at the library a part of the time each day, because 
I had some business matters, and I could write my letters there, and it 
would not bein conflict with any service I could render the library. It 
is a good place to be, and I spend my summer here. Last summer when 
38) Boobar went away and Mr. Sabine went away I stayed here. (p. 
38. 

Mr. Underwood believes evidently that his staying some- 
where in the city and being willing to be present a part of the 
time each day, writing letters on private business of his own, 
was equivalent to actual service to a library in the terrible 
condition described. 

But there are many instances of men neglecting to per- 
form their duties outside the library. The folders, taking the 
orders of Members rather than those of the Door-keeper, are 
absent a great deal during the vacation, and other persons are 
employed and paid by special resolution to do their work. 
The Superintendent of the folding-room says: 

‘* There are instances where a folder is transferred to the messenger 
position and his Member of Congress then considers him a messenger 


and I have no jurisdiction. I can’t keep them and put them back to 
work.” (p. 53) 

And the Door-keeper testifies : 

‘*T do not like to criticise Members, but that is the situation. 
They go and say, ‘‘ I have got to have my man home, and he must go 


home ; it is absolutely necessary,’ and he has been permitted to go.” 
(p. V.} 


The Door-keeper is further asked: 


‘* Have there been any other cases of absenteeism except among the 
folders?” 


To which he replies : 

‘*No, sir. Except those who naturally go.” (p, 74.) 

It would appear that these two classes, “ those who natur- 
ally go,” and those who go through the artificial assistance of 
Congressmen, form a pretty large aggregate in the service of 
the House. 

Many specific instances are given. Thus: Leroy J. 
Hooker was appointed clerk to the Door-keeper in May, 
1897. He was absent from Washington from the day of his 
appointment until the following December without loss of pay. 
(p. V.) S. H. Morgan was “furloughed with pay” half the 
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time he was on the roll. Mr. Lyon, the superintendent of the 
folding-room was asked concerning him and one or two others, 
“These are not the only ones who have been paid when not 
here?’ and answered, “ Zhere are dozens of them.” (p. 53.) 

One case is that of C. C. Leavens, a clerk in the Dewey 
Hotel in Washington, who “had his afternoons off,’ and 
worked in the folding-room office and in the Door-keeper’s of- 
fice, reporting at noon. Mr. Glenn, the door-keeper said that 
“ He had a long line of endorsements.” 

But the case of E. H. Keller, of New York, deserves more 
extended consideration. He had been upon the roll as an 
employee in the cloak-room ever since July 26, 1897. But 
when inquiries were made for him, other men, among them 
those who were in the cloak-room, could not tell who he was. 
(pp. 37-38, 42.) At last the Superintendent of the folding- 
room succeeded in placing him. ‘“ He was transferred to my 
department,” (p. 54) says Mr. Lyon, who further testified that 
during three year Keller had been at work “ off and on for 
three or four months.” The House Committee adds in its re- 
port of this case: 

“It is the opinion of the Dcoor-keeper that Keller worked six 
months. In any event he has not worked over six months in the nearly 
four years during which he has drawn pay, and has not been in Wash- 
ington for eleven or twelve months.” (pp. V. and VI.) 

By the beneficent system adopted for the benefit of absent 
employees he is spared the necessity of going to Washington 
even for the purpose of receiving his salary. Mr. Lyon testi- 
fies on this point: 

Q. Does he come here to draw his pay, or do you know? 

A. No, sir, the vouchers are sent to him. 

Q. Is the roll signed by him ? 

A. No sir, he files receipts in the disbursing clerk’s office just the 
same as all the other gentlemen who go home do. (p. 54.) 

Mr. Robinson, the disbursing clerk, also throws light upon 
this matter, in the following testimony : 

Q. Now this man Keller seems not to honor us with his presence 
when he draws his monthly salary ? 

A. In that instance when he is away he fills out receipts and puts 
them inside envelopes, and it is a question when he is away on leave of 
absence from the department that gives him permission to go. I see 
that his checks go to him, 

Q. (by Congressman Long). 
in person to sign the roll ? 

A. No, sir. Because when a man comes in it is just like our 
friend Richards. When he went there he got permission from Mr. Mc- 
Dowell to be gone some little time and he came in and left enough re- 
ceipts to cover the time of his absence. At the end of each month we 
send the check. I will say I am a banker at home and have followed 
the banking business all my life, and / am president of a national bank 
now. (p. 58.) 

It is perhaps a legitimate subject of interest as to whether 
Mr. Robinson’s system of voluntary contributions and of con- 
venient vouchers for absent officers and employees prevails 
also in his bank. He further testifies: 

Q. Is there any way by which you can tell from the record 
whether a man is present in the discharge of his work or not? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How do you learn whether they are there? 

A. Well, that is just like this. Here is Mr. Cannon, chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, if his clerk goes away for two or three 
months, or if Kenedy F. Rea, or Mr. Cremer should go away, i¢ is no 
question for me to find out whether they are here or not, and to come up 
to Mr. Cannon and ask if they are here. If Mr. Courts comes to us 
and says he is going away for two months and he files the receipts and 
address in an envelope, we will mai] these checks to him. (p. 59.) 

It must be remembered that the disbursing office which 
keeps such admirable checks upon the expenditure of the pub- 
lic money itself costs about $14,000 a year. 

The Moody committee in its report, tells us that the pres- 
ent method of appointing employees has existed for many 
years. 


It is very evident, from the foregoing facts, that the posi- 
tions in the service of the House of Representatives are re- 


And he would not have to come here 
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garded by many members, not as places where there are du- 
ties to be performed, but as sinecures for which there is public 
money to be appropriated or as plunder to be diviced, and 
the sinister question inevitably presents itself, whether honest 
legislation is to be expected of Congressmen who are thus 
guilty of withdrawing from the treasury of the United States 
these numerous small sums for the benefit of the objects of 
their patronage? Is public virtue in larger matters possible 
in a body where peculation of no higher dignity than petty 
larceny has been for many years an established institution ? 
That there are many gentlemen in the House, besides the 
members of the Reporting Committee, who are dissatisfied 
and disgusted with such a system,and who would gladly aid 
in doing away with it, we can not doubt. 

But the payment of salaries for services which are not per- 
formed is only a part of the evils incident to the spoils system. 
The recipients of this public plunder, as well as the honest 
employees, become themselves the victims of extortion at the 
hands of others. It is shown by the testimony that many of 
the holders of these places are subject to various forms of 
blackmail in the shape of political assessments, and demands 
for the division and distribution of salaries for the benefit of 
other appointees, and sometimes for the benefit of those who 
are not in the public service at all. 

The demands for political contributions made by one office 
holder upon another, being a criminal act, has to be made 
secretly. It is natural, therefore, that Mr. John J. Boobar, 
the librarian, should testify that he received an anonymous 
communication which said in substance: “ Please call at 
some certain room in the Raleigh House on some certain 
day,” and that the communication was signed “ Committee.” 
Mr. Boobar did not call, for he was informed by employees 
about the House that it was a committee “expecting to receive 
as donations from the different boys part of the extra month’s 
salary that was voted at the last session of Congress,’ (p. 
82.) He says: 

‘*T consulted with some of the members from my State and I told 
them that if the object of the committee was to raise some sort of a 
campaign fund, that in my estimation 1 could make a dollar of my con- 
tribution go farther in Minnesota than that committee could make $10 
go out there.” 

There seems no good reason to doubt that Mr. Boobar 
was correct in his estimation of the efficiency of these respec- 
tive contributions. Yet such assessments were paid often 
enough and sometimes without any knowledge on the part of 
the contributors as to what they were for. A curious illustra- 
tion of the trustfulness of these campaign contributors is 
shown by the testimony of George W. Sabine, assistant libra- 
rian. Mr. Browning, the chief clerk, once asked him whether 
he “could not put up $5 a month,” and he answered, “ Yes.” 
He never knew the purpose of this contribution, but thought 
it was a campaign fund, He did the same thing in the follow- 
ing session. 

Mr. Enyart, the House “telegrapher,” was one of the 
contributors. He testifies that in the 54th Congress he gave 
up $5 a month of his salary for eleven months to Mr. Robin- 
son, the disbursing clerk. 

Q, What for? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. How did you happen to give it ? 

A. Well, Ido not remember exactly who it was came to me, but 
I am most positive it was Mr. Robinson himself, and said, we need a 
little money for a little while. We will have to assess some of the boys 
$5 and $10. You are a sixteen hundred dollar man and we will have to 
assess you $5 a month. (p. 43.) 

In regard to the division ot salaries among employees the 
House committee reports: 


‘*On the organization of the House in the Fifty-fourth Congress it 
appears that more places or places with higher salaries were promised 
than the officers of the House were able to discover under the law. It 
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does not appear by whom these promises were made. There began at 
once a system whereby the employees agreed to contribute greater or less 
portions of the salaries they received for the purpose either of paying 
persons not on the roll or of increasing the compensation of persons who 
were on the roll. Of the latter class, the increases were not propor- 
tioned to the character of the services rendered or the merit of the em- 
ployees, but to the supposed rights of the States or Congressional dis- 
tricts from which the recipients came,” (p. VI.) 

The political “ assessor” believes apparently that the words 
“voluntary contribution” have a peculiar charm to stay the 
course of adverse criticism; that with their aid he can effectu- 
ally cover the most evident cases of blackmail and extortion. 

Mr. Henry Robinson, the “ bank president” and disbursing 
clerk testifies on this subject: 

Q. It is said you personally collected $5 a month from various 
officials. 

A. Nosir, I never did. 

Q. Now, we have had, Mr. Robinson, here to-day, people who 
said you did. 

A. I think they are certainly mistaken. If it was $5 a month for 
a voluntary contribution, or something of that kind 

Q. Call it it voluntary. 

A. That may be. I think there was a voluntary contribution 
made back in the 54th Gongress to take care of some people. (p. 56.) 

And he describes the circumstances. Fifty or sixty dollars 
a month was paid to “take care” of a page, etc., etc. 

Alexander B. Thomas, (p. 45) Arthur Lucas, John W. 
Luscas, and J. A. Savoy, barbers in the Republican cloak- 
room, were each assessed (pp. 40 and 41) $10 a month for 
some eighteen months, which was paid to one Coates, a barber 
in the Democratic cloak-room. When Savoy was asked how 
he happened to pay it, he said “At the close of Congress it 
seems as though this man Coates had no place, and they came 
and told us that we would have to carry him.” 

Mr. Lyon the man who demanded these contributions, 
thus explains them (p. 50)—“ As soon as he (Coates) was 
removed, a gentleman on that side (Democratic) came and 
kicked about him”. And again, “A gentleman on the Demo- 
cratic side suggested taking care of him inthat way”. (p. 51.) 

It would seem to the unsophisticated that if the ejected 
Coates had to be “carried” or paid by assessments upon other 
people, the assessment ought properly to be levied either upon 
those who were guilty of turning him out or upon those who 
were interested in keeping him in. Or, if this were a political 
assessment for Democratic purposes it would seem that it 
ought properly to be levied upon Democrats. But by the 
higher system of ethics prevailing in this branch of the service 
it is the Republican barbers (who themselves receive only $50 
a month) who have to do the “ carrying”. 

But the most flagrant case of extortion was that in which 
the victims were Robert Richardson and William Richardson, 
two colored men employed in the House bathrooms as labor- 
ers at $720 per annum. They had been so employed for 
about twenty years, but in August, 1898, one W. W. Wood, a 
white man, was placed upon the roll and continued there for 
four months, taking the place of Robert, in August and Octo- 
ber, and of William in September and November. 

‘* We have not learned”, (says the Moody Committee) ‘‘ that Wood 
did anything besides drawing his pay. He never even appeared in the 
bathrooms. The Richardsons performed all the work, but each lost two 
month’s pay. The transaction was without their consent. In April, 
1900, W. H. Ridley, a colored man residing in Media, Pa., came to the 
bathrooms with another colored man apparently with the purpose of 
taking the place of one or other of the Richardsons. The final result 
was that the Richardsons agreed each to pay $10 per month to Ridley, 
and did so by registered letters for eight months. Robert Richardson 
testified that this was done with the Clerk’s orders; but this the Clerk 
denied, asserting his ignorance of the transaction. The Richardsons 
continued to do the work. Ridley did nothing.” (pp. V-VI.) 

Robert Richardson testified that on April 11, 1900, a man 
came to take his place. 

‘* He said he was sent down to take the place and I showed him the 
place, and after I showed it to him I told him he would go to see his 
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friends and I would go to see my friends. I went tosee members whom 
I had served there and asked them to assist me to stay, which they did, 
and which I am thankful for. (p. 25.) 

Q. Who did he say sent him there to take your place? 

A. He said the’ Clerk of the House had given the place to Mr. 
Butler, of Pennsylvania. 

Q. Did he come again? 

A. He came again. He found he could not do the work and he 
went home, and you'll see in those papers a telegram. ‘ The 
telegram referred to is from Congressman Butler, as follows: 

‘* Mar. 30, Igoo. 

‘“*W. L. MATHEUS:—McDowell is here and will appoint a man 
Ridley may bring here, providing he can do the work satisfactorily. 

Tuomas S, BUTLER.” (p. 27.) 

After he brought the man neither one could do the work, and he 
wanted to get me to substitute for him and I would not agree, but they 
forced me so strongly William and myself virtually agreed between our- 
selves we would give $16 a month and pay that together—William works 
with me—but he would not agree to that unless we gave him $30 and 
that we would not agree to, so he went back and saw Mr. Butler and the 
Clerk of the House, I suppose, and the Clerk came down on the 11th of 
April and told us to give him $10 apiece a month. 

Mr. Overstreet: Who came down and told you? 

The Witness. Mr. McDowell. 

By the Chairman : 

. That is a pretty serious matter. Are you sure? 

I am as sure as I am that I am sitting in this chair. 

Mr. McDowell came himself 

And told William and myself to give that man $10 apiece. 
When was that? 

The 11th of April and I made the date of it. 

Was Ridley a colored man? 

Yes sir. 

How long did he do any work in the bathroom? 

He did not do a lick there. 

Did he work there a day? 

Not half an hour, 

What led you to pay this money when you knew it belonged 
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to you? 

A. I had orders to do it, and I was afraid not to do it because I 
was afraid of losing the place. 

Q. How much did you pay altogether ? 

A. We paid him$160. I paid $80 and William $80. (pp. 25-26.) 

Attached to Mr. Richardson’s testimony are thirteen 
letters from Ridley. The first three letters, written in April 
and May, 1900, demand $30 a month and contain threats of 
“harsher methods”. ‘f'wo letters written in June promise 
Richardson that if he will secure Ridley a $1,400 job the 
money paid will be refunded. The last letters are dunning 
letters demanding the payment of $20, which was finally 
stopped. The final letter, Jan. 30, 1g01, says, “I will be 
compelled to appeal to higher authorities if you persist in re- 
fusing to send the sum”. Thus these poor negroes, Robert 
and William Richardson, were deprived of $160, besides the 
four months’ wages previously paid to Wood, and neither 
Wood nor Ridley ever appeared in the bathroom at all. 

Another remarkable case of division of salaries is that of 
Mr. Alward’s in respect to which the Moody Committee re- 
ports as follows: 

‘Dennis E. Alward entered the employ of the House in April, 
1896, as superintendent of the document room, at a salary of $2,000 
per annum, and remained in that position until the beginning of the 
special session of the Fifty-fifth Congress. During this period, by ar- 
rangement between the respective members of the House, from whose 
districts the employees came, he paid at the rate of $400 per annum to 
the use of Oscar J. Hill, a folder, serving as messenger at the main 
door. At the special session of the Fifty-fifth Congress Mr. Alward 
became one of the reading clerks of the House at a salary of $3,600, and 
had continued in that position until the present time. During the two 
years of the Fifty-fifth Congress, he paid Mr. Robinson (disbursing 
clerk) by some understanding the origin of which is uncertain, the sum 
of $1,600 per annum for the general purposes above described. (i. e., 
of paying persons not on the roll or increasing the compensation of per- 
sons who were on the roll.) (p. VII.) 

Mr. Alward thus testifies to the circumstances under which 
he gave the money: 

Q. To whom did you pay the money physically? 

A. I gave the money to Mr. Gillet, asking him to hand it over. 
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are getting this money.’ As I said. it ran along some time—two or 
three weeks, I guess—when finally I said to Mr. Gillet, ‘ Now I will 
give this young man so much.’ . . . It amounted to $400 a year, but 
I said, ‘‘ I do not want to have anything to do with the young man, at 
all.” (p. 61.) 

Mr. Alward, therefore, had the money intended for the 
man in question handed directly to Congressman Gillet (of 
New York.) 

Mr. Robinson, the “bank president,” testifies that Alward 
endorsed his salary check tohim. Robinson saw that Alward 
got $2,000 of his own salary, that one A. C. Smith got $1,200, 
and that the $400 remaining went with other “voluntary 
contributions” to one McMichael. He adds: 

‘*I wish to state here that I did not know that there was any im- 
propriety in the matter, and that what was done was done with no other 
a or with any other idea than that it was right and proper.” (p. 
77- 

Robinson afterwards became very much confused in his 
statements regarding these payments and finally it was ascer- 
tained that part of Smith’s salary went in turn to one Abram 
Setley, » o was carried on the roll at $720 as a messenger, 
but who was to receive $1,200 (p. 116.) 

Mr. Glenn, the door-keeper, testifies that at one time some 
of Alward’s money was paid to one Oscar J. Hill. Hill ap- 
pears to have been prudent and thrifty in the matter of his 
own compensation, for Glenn testifies : 

Q. Did he also get anything in the Deficiency Bill? 

A. Yes, sir, He got his bill throught. He was at the top of the 
4st and it went through.” 

A. C. Smith, who himself at one time paid $400 a year 
out of his salary of $1,600, does not know who got the 
money. It was “ Either Mr. Alward or some one else.” He 
does not remember when these payments ceased, nor during 
how much of the time he got $1,600, or how much $1,200. 

. 110.) 
° Under the remarkable system in force in this branch of 
the service, not only is there ng record of the net compensa- 
tion which an employee actually receives, but the employee 
is often deprived of his memory.as to how much he gets and 
how much he pays to others. 


y 

Upon the subject of divisio{of salaries, the Clerk of the 
House testified as follows: 

‘* Salaries have been divided for years, and it is generally caused by 
the Members ; you understand that. For instance, two men draw two 
positions. One is $1,200 and the offer $800. They both want the 
$1,200 position ; and they compromise by one taking the $800 position 
and the one of $1,200, and they figure 8 and 12 is 20, one half of 20 is 
OnLy is a matter which they figure among themselves.” (Report, 
p. ; 

Besides the divisions of salaries there were other remark- 
able features in this branch of the service, among them a 
peculiar system of service and compensation without any ap- 
pointment whatever. Thus John Hollingsworth, of Missouri, 
a little fellow they called “ Johnny”, was not employed and 
never even had permission to goon the floor, but he went on 
the floor, acted as page, and was paid by a deficiency appro- 
priation. As Mr. Bailey said, “he practically appointed him- 
self.” (P. 75.) 

In other cases the evidence showed enormous salaries paid 
for very trifling service. For instance, a newspaper clerk, 
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- . - Mr. Gillet said ‘ Now, I do not make any demand on you, or any- 
thing of that kind ; I simply say to you that here is this young man to 
whom certain promises have been made, and you have come in here and 
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files, “ which were cons@lted by probably twenty-five or thirty 
people’a day”, $2,000 a year, and, having little to 
do, was -reader in the enrolling room (p 6), 
while another man (Agron Russell), a messenger at a salary 
of $1,314, brought up the newspapers and put them upon the 
files (p. 7). 

A place which involves an indefinite amount of leakage is 
that of Carpenter for the House. He receives no salary, but 
simply “ goes around and does the work” (as McDowell tes- 
tifies), makes out a bill for it, swears to it, then it is approved 
by the Clerk, then it goes to the Committee on Accounts. 
The Carpenter himself designates the work that shall be done 
by him. He furnishes his own material. The Clerk is unable 
to state how much is paid for this work, and adds (p. 109): 
“I have no doubt it is plenty”. It seems there is one item 
of $3,218.40 for packing boxes alone. And Mr. Bailey, a 
member of the committee, states that “ worse boxes could not 
be got.” 


This committee, which investigated these abuses, states 
that the short time at their disposal rendered it impossible to 
make a complete investigation. It is perhaps ungracious to 
criticise a report which in the main appears to be so candid 
and impartial, yet it will be noticed that, while giving the 
names of many employees who have violated the law, the 
Committee do not give the names of the particular Members of 
the House who caused its violation. In a few cases the 
names of the Congressmen responsible for these abuses ap- 
pear in the testimony, but it would seem to be more frequently 
accidental than otherwise, and few inquiries are made upon 
this subject. 

The entire force in which these abuses occurred consisted 
of 357 persons, and their aggregate annual compensation was 
about $400,000. The question presents itself to your com- 
mittee: If such abuses gan exist in a force of this size, what 
would be the effect of thé:restoration of the patronage system 
in the 85,000 places which are now subject to competitive ex- 
amination and merit tenuge ? 

Respectfully submitted, 
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